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A quick look at the calendar and I had the sudden realization that it was time for 
another issue of THE NEWSLETTER! There have been several auctions of Fractional 
in the last few months and several more are scheduled shortly. Member Korin 
decided to move his collection through the Auction channel and was quite successful. 
Member Liechty's collection will be auctioned shortly. In the meantime a formerly 
unknown collection turned up through the standard dealer network and is being 
offered publicly. 

Two new items have been discovered. 2R50.3d has been listed for some time as 
"RARITY: Unknown". It has surfaced and is now listed as "RARITY: Unique". Please 
correct your "Encyclopedia" and "Index" to agree. Some time ago, Doug Hales 
unearthed a copy of the 1E5F.3 that had been cut down to appear as just a stamp 
and had then been submitted to the Philatelic foundation for authentication. This item 
was listed as lE5F.3a. Since that discovery, Doug has now found another variation 
of 1E5F.3 that has a double frame line around the complete note in place of the 
single border found on 1E5F3! 

Member/Dealer Don Kelly unearthed an old collection of "Fractional Currency" that 
had been mounted on commercial Album pages of the period. He sent a photocopy 
of the two different page printing used and thought it might be of interest that such 
early albums were available. They are reproduced superimposed in order to save 
space! 

FVesident Doug Hales advises that he has been in touch with the Box Maker regarding 
our orders for "Second Issue" Boxes. The vendor is still having EPA problems and 
hopes to ship some day soon... 

At our Memphis meeting, The Wilson s announced their acquisition of an envelope 
that once contained a Fractional Collection. They sent a photocopy of the envelope 
for our information, The envelope is most interesting and is reproduced on the 
following pages as well as a January 26, 1868 letter from Spinner that discusses 
content and price changes in Specimen Sets. PLEASE NOTE: The census data on 
the front of the envelope is NOT correct. It is entirely possible that the data was 
correct when the envelope was written, but final production numbers are 
considerably different! 

You will find a group of reproduced articles attached covering specific recent clips 
from publications. No major importance, but interesting... 



I had the opportunity to visit the Toronto Science Museum and witnessed an 
interesting demonstration of Paper Making that can be duplicated in your own home. 
A photocopy of their instruction sheet is attached for your edification and 
experimentation. At about the same time, I ran into an article on Paper Storage that 
should be read carefully by each of us. A copy is attached for your records 

Encased Postage is of interest to most of us because it was a precursor to Postage 
Currency. An excellent article in "Bank Note Reporter" is attached for your reac.ng! 

"College Currency" falls into the same ancillary class of item as the "Encased 
Postage". Hopefully, you will enjoy reading about them. 

As a matter of curiosity, an attached article headed "Fractionals-Collector's Notebook" 
discusses shields properly but then illustrates the "Danforth" shield instead of the 
BEP issued shields. There is only one known copy of the'"Danforth" shield. Shows 
that journalists need to do a better research job! 

Articles from the "Bank Note Reporter" covering the Great Treasury Theft and 
questions concerning Fractional are included. Also included is a fascinating old 
article from "PAPER MONEY' discussing the signature of F.E. Spinner. 

Member Bob Laub, P.O. Box 1945, Southold, N.Y. 11971-0945 516-765-0945, has 
asked for some help in locating some material. An excerpt from his letter follows:- I 
am asking for help in trying to locate research material. The type of material are 
articles, catalogues, prices realized, also books. Some Examples are the 1967 Lilly 
Sale, 1958 Burgett Sale, early Glazer sales.... Member Michael Perricelli sent a copy 
of the Scott Winslow sale of April 30, 1993 and a copy of lot 137 of that sale. Also 
included was lot 67 of Winslow's August 12th sale. They are reproduced with the 
Winslow firms address. 

Thanks to Members, Hales, Kelly, Laub and Perricelli for their submissions.. 

I will not be attending the Memphis June, 1994 meetings but will be at The FUN show 
in Orlando. I will be in Tampa (813-961-3485) from December 20, 1993 through 
January 12, 1994 and would be happy to get together with any of the FUN attendees! 
As a side note my absence from Memphis is caused by an Alaskan trip, not by a lack 
of interest! 









1E5F.3. SERIES: Essay. FACE: Black. BACK: tone. PAPER: White India caper . RARITY: Unique. SPECIAL NOTES: Wide Margins. 


lE5F.3a. Essay. FACE: Black. BACK: None. PAPER: White India paper. RARITY: Unique. SPECIAL NOTES: Cut to Postage Staup size 
ftcccwpamed by "The Philatelic Foundation" Expert Coiaittee Certificate Nwtoer 0238966 dd 4/18/1991 stating 
■unused, Scott 75E variety, unlisted essay, and we are of the opinion that: 

It is a genuine proof in black, cut out fro« 5 cent Postage Currency (Type of Scott 1)\ 


lE5F.3b. Essay. FACE: Black. BACK: None. PA PER: White India paper . RARITY: Unique. 
SPECIAL N0TE5: Identical to 1E5F.3 except Outer Frame line is double. 

Trimmed to note size. 
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SIR 

I AM IN RECEIPT OF YOURS OF THE 22ND ???? ???? 

$3.35 IN EXCHANGE FOR WHICH YOU WISH A SPECIMAN SET 
OF ALL THE FRACTIONAL CURRENCY THAT HAS BEEN ISSUED. 

THERE HAVE BEEN SEVERAL ADDITIONS MADE TO THE SET BY CHANGE 
OF VIGNETTES ON THOSE PREVIOUSLY ISSUED, AND SOME NEW 
ISSUES, SINCE WE FURNISHED A SET TO THE BAM. A 
FULL SET NOW AMOUNTS TO $5.63. PLEASE SEND $2.28 
MORE, AND I WILL FORWARD YOU THE CURRENCY AT ONCE. 


VERY RESPECTFULLY, 
F. E. SPINNER 
TREASURER US 


JOS PERKINS ESQ. 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Note of the Month 


This little item was supplied for my column courtesy of Ernie Keusch of New Jersey. 
He told me about it at the Parsippany show, and it seemed interesting enough that I 
indicated I’d like to show it as a Note of the Monlh - so here it is. It is nothing less 
than a Postage Currency ration card issued by the U.S. Treasury in 1862, months 
before the first issue of Fractional Currency was authorized and issued. This fact is 
important because the government had never authorized the issue of Postage Cur¬ 
rency, the law of July 17, 1862, having called for “postage and other” stamps to be used 
as money. The fact that F.E. Spinner came up with the much better idea of creating 
Postage Currency still did not alter the fact that they were technically illegal. It was not 
until the 1863 law allowing for Fractional Currency mentioned the Postage Currency, 
thus backdooring it into legal status. 
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Stamps used as coins 
popular with hobbyists 

By Neil Shafer hcse pTKes taxc a number of forms, 

~ , including but not limited t& stamps 

me field of encased postage stamps affixed to cardboard, housed in small 
seems always to be a perennially popular envelopes, or stamp images printed on 
collecting area. Most likely this is thin cardboard. All of these are outside 

because of the unusual nature of these the scope of this column/' 

pieces together with their relative scar- The U.S. issues of encased stamps 
. havc w cll documented through a 

without doubt, the best-known seg- number of excellent catalogs and arti- 

{"«« of * uch Pieces is that encompassed cles. These pieces arc generally scarce 

i ba? l ^ cm * U.S.issues during f° r the most part, but can readily be 

,a . 1 hc c,v, ‘ Wa r spawned a host of found on the marketplace. One only has 

privately sponsored issues both in metal to be willing to pay the usual asking pri- 

as well as paper. The most unique of i ces, ranging from the low hundreds to 

esc in character as well as concept was the several thousands, depending on 

the encased postage stamp idea. issuer named. 

Before we go any farther, I think it’s Not so wel) known are all the rest of 
advisable to define exactly what these the worlds encased postage stamps, of 
pieces are and pul them in proper per- * which there are quite a number. Most 
spcctive with regard to the whole area of I arc from areas of Europe aod were 
me use of stamps as money There arc j made during the period immediately fol¬ 
ly'?. distinct segments that comprise the I lowing the close of World War I. As 
Held of stamps as money, encased post- would be expected, since the prevalence 
age stamps and stamp money in general. of paper noigeld of Germany is so widely 
tncased postage stamps are an emcr- realized, the German series of encased 
gency currency, one of the many ways stamps is also the most extensive by far. 
evised of sidestepping a given shortage Many hundreds of major types and 

oi circulating coins. Stamps arc placed minor varieties exist. 

into a casing of some kind (metal, cellu- I' The second largest single group of 

°!r' car dboard, plastic, etc.), after World War I encased stamps is that of f 

T ik r ^ C ? Ier circulation according France. In this connection we must also 

o me face value of the stamp showing. introduce the name of Gilles Blancon, a 

e case itself shows the name of the native of France now residing in Gcr- 

issucr, much as an advertisement might. many. Blancon has taken on the most 

i nc rest of the field, stamps as money ambitious task of studying and building 

(now excluding the encased pieces), is a > super-collection covering the entire 
very broadly base d and complex area. spectrum of stamp money , in all of its 

r? J C f arC **** already been accom- various manifestations. 

£ a a - 1 \* rcal dcai remainsjo be ! Fr °m personal observation I can 
studied, sorted out and verified. report that he has achieved an unparal¬ 

leled fpccessty assembling the best pos- 
ible collection of this material ever 
pnnejL jjWithin .recent weeks, he has 
-greeo to produce a catalog for Krause 
*ubteuQns J (poverin£ all encased post- 
ge stamps ever issued worldwide. 
Assisting him as and when possible will 
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be Arlie Slabaugh and myself. 

Slabaugh wrote his own catalog on the 
subject some years ago, and remains 
intensely interested in the field. I have 
actively sought such pieces for years and 
have also written on them! if time had 
permitted. 1 had serious thoughts about 
producing a catalog with Alben Pick, 
Gilles Blancon, or perhaps all three of 
us. 

Courtney Coffing is to serve as coor¬ 
dinating editor for Krause Publications, 
since hc is in Iola and he revived the pos¬ 
sibility of such a catalog being produced. 
Release date for this work has not yet 
been considered actively. 

Aside from the United States, as far 
as other countries' involvement in this 
field is concerned, after France and in 
roughly descending order (by amount of 
issuers) they arc Austria, Italy, Den¬ 
mark, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Nor¬ 
way. Czechoslovakia, New Caledonia, 
Luxembourg, Greece, China, Monaco, 
Canada, Fiume, Algeria and Argentina. 
Many of these places are represented by 
only single tssoes, some with two or 
three different, and only a few with a 
dozen ot more.:Keep in mind that we 
are limiting this discussion to encased 
postage stamps only. 

Practically all encased postage stamps 
are privately issued, with specific adver¬ 
tising on the casings. The only exception 
is the two-value set from New Caledonia 
emitted by the Banque de Hndochine, 
25 and 50 centimes (and thus shown in 
the Pick catalog as a paper money 
issue). 

i^One obvious cause for the lasting 


The granddaddy of the whole encased sump series, an example (enlarged! of ih* It c 


popularity of encased postage stamps is 
that both numismatists as well as 
philatelists can lay legitimate claim to 
them, and most are truly scarce. Certain 
issues approach the high rarity mark, 
being known in only one or two pieces. 

The latest group to have been made 
comes from the severe Italian coin 
shortage of 1976-1978. In certain areas 
the local merchants, association took 
upon itself the ta?k of creating 
“coinage” by encasing stamps in a green 
molded plastk casing for the majority of 
the pieces (other kinds of plastic casings 
were also used, but rather sparingly). 

The city of Modena saw the heaviest 
usage of these issues; relatively few 
made their way to the numismatic mar¬ 
ket (being “too new” to be worth notic¬ 
ing), so they are rarely seen today. In 
fact, most collectors are not even aware 
that they exist. 

(IVe met this “too modern” foolish¬ 
ness before, when I tried for years to 


interest collectors in food stamp/coupon 
change issued from the 1960s to 1978. 
Now that such pieces arc starting to 
attain a bit of age, plus diminished avail¬ 
ability, of course, it seems easier to con¬ 
vince people to at least consider their 
appeal and historical interest. So it goes 
with most such things; we keep on 
inventing the wheel.) 

Despite everything written above, a 
basic representative collection of 
encased postage stamps can readily be 
achieved with a little patience and a lot 
of looking and asking. They're fun, 
they’re different, and from now on they 
will most likely become even harder to 
locate as their collector base broadens. 


Selected Bibliography of Encased Post¬ 
age Sumps 

Broustine, Dr. Pierre, Timbres-Mon- 
naie et Colonies. France, 1988. 
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■ Were the Confederate notes printed 
on watermarked paper? H 

One: of the great difficulties that the 
Confederate printers had was obtaining 

to nrintoh"' Supply ° f paper U P° n whic h 
o print the notes. As a result, the Con- 

federate notes are found with many dif- 
ferent watermarks and on many 
different papers. Not all of the papere 
were watermarked, either P P 
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Five issues of frac- \ c 0 1 n <• ■ t u Ti x 

tional , currency were isv,- L 

sued during the Xivil.t 
War to provide citizens 
with some .way t to use' ; 

“small- change^-. jri 
their day-to-day activi¬ 
ties. 

These' small ; notes, 7 
•whose design's?/;; re- v 
s e m b 1 e d. p o s t a ge_ 

stamps, were jssued !ih .... ■ 

dcnommations of : 3'*5; * f H 

$368.720,000‘in^these^' 1 

small notes was issued / - ^ gif:.-' \ • 

between 1862 and" ‘ % 

Shields of specimen * ? ! 

fractional currency tl 

notes were often‘ de- v , 

signed and Sold to- 
banks and merchants to : • : 

use to compare a'sus-; ‘ 1^- " , 

pected counterfeit note CURRENCY cuin n 4 

against a genuine speci- I'UHHtNCY SHIELD offered mer-5 . 

men. < 32 ) chants and bankers the opportunityjh 

tp compare specimens.' - - t 
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Produced by: Toppan, Carpenter, Casilear & Co.- 

Engravers'Joseph L Pease (portrait) and Hemy Earle (border and 
lettering) 

Plate arrangement: itandard 200-subject format. Type IV comes 
from eight recut positions scattered throughout the plate, seven on 
the left pane and one on the right. Of the eight recuts, four arc recut 
at top only, three at bottom only, and one at both top and bottom. 
Type description: outer frameline at lop and/or bottom recut by 
hand. Underlying design is type II (four positions) or type m (four 
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U.S. stomp facts 

100 1855* type IV (1851 series) stamp 

Scott 16 


positions). Complete ornaments at sides. 

Plate number: 1 (In this issue, each denomination was given a I0 * IV ’ * top 
separate series of plate numbers starting with “ 1 .”) 

Quantity issued: estimated at 200,000 by Lester Brookman 

rm n UD ^ ed r mU !‘ iple:pair iS Iisted in the Scott Specialized Catalog of United States 
stamps , but no record of such pair has been found. 

Largest known used multiples: (wo blocks of four, each part of a larger block with other types 

EaTest kn ' TS ' W ° (deScribed “"der “largest known used multiples”) 

Earl est known use: no record of the earliest known use of this type has been found 

Most typical use: single-rate letters (not more than bounce) going more than 3 000 miles 
between two points within the United States. * * ,UU ° 

Estimated surviving covers: rough estimate of i50 


- 1855 10 * tyf* IV ™«it at top.and bottom, on cover. 

19. €>1993. Unn's Stamp Ne^s, Box 29. Sidney. Ohio 45365 


By Jerome S. Wagshal 
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Some treatments risky 
unless methods known 

Best to store paper properly 


From time to time, I re¬ 
ceive letters from readers 
asking whether conservation 
“treatments” they have read 
or heard about are safe and 
acceptable for their nu¬ 
mismatic collection. I re¬ 
ceived such a letter from K. 

Keller of Ohio. 

Mr. Keller enclosed a 
newspaper article (no date 
given) which had been origi¬ 
nally published in The New 
York Times. The article de¬ 
scribes a bulk conservation 
treatment for degraded books 
developed in Britain for the British Library 
at the British Museum. The article states: 
‘‘The British Library has found a new 
weapon in the campaign to save crumbling 
books: gamma rays.” 

According to the article, books are 



HAD THIS note been subjected to a gamma ray 
treatment earlier, it might have survived in better 
condition. However, the gamma ray treatment is 
forever and non-reversible. 



Preserving Collectibles 

$4+464+ L* 


“doused with a chemical mix of mono¬ 
mers (a simple form of a chemical com¬ 
pound) ... [and) then irradiated with 
gamma rays, which change the monomers 
into polymers.” The result of this treat¬ 
ment is that “the polymers thoroughly coat 
the paper fibers ... strengthen each page . 
.. and did not harm inks or bindings.” 

The article says that with the gamma ray 
method," also referred tcT as graft co- 
polymerization, volumes can be treated in 
bulk at an average cost of between $4.50 
to $8 a. book. 

Mr. Keller asked what I thought about 
this technique and whether it was available 
in North America. This month I would like 
to share with you my response. 

In researching this question I spoke with 
Helen Burgess, senior research scientist at 
the Canadian Conservation Institute in Ot¬ 
tawa. Burgess is one of the leading experts 
on paper conservation treatments. She has 
carried out extensive research into treat¬ 
ments which deacidify and strengthen de¬ 
graded paper. 


Burgess said that the technique used by 
the British Library appears to be quite 
good and sound. Unfortunately, it is 
cloaked in a great deal of secrecy and 
none of the technical data from the mu¬ 
seum’s research and experimentation has 
been shared with the scientific community. 
Still, the principles on which it is based 
are fairly straightforward. 

Cellulose is a long, chain-like glucose 
polymer which is degraded, or broken 
down, when subjected to acids or exces¬ 
sive amounts of light. As the cellulose 
polymer degrades, its long chains are bro¬ 
ken into smaller units. The shorter the cel¬ 
lulose chain gets, the weaker the paper 
becomes. It is the breakdown of the cel¬ 
lulose molecules which makes old de¬ 
graded paper so brittle and friable. 

Essentially, the British Library gamma 
ray treatment grafts an acrylic polymer 
I (which is created when the monomers are 
polymerized by the gamma radiation) di¬ 
rectly to the cellulose in the paper. The 
polymer “knits” the paper back together 
at the molecular level by rejoining the cel¬ 
lulose units which have broken apart dur¬ 
ing degradation. The new acrylic polymer 
i is considered to be quite stable and inert 
I Burgess said that the books subjected to 
I this treatment are strengthened consider- 

ab, y- 

As of this writing, the British Library 


treatment is not available commercial 
But more importantly, one should consic 
whether this is a treatment that you wot 
choose for your numismatic collection. T 
acrylic polymer created by this techniq 
is considered to be stable and inert whi 
means that over time it will not change 
chemical make up or adversely affect t 
paper. 

| However, this technique is not never 
ible. Once the polymer is generated with 
the paper it is there for life. There is i 
way to wash the polymer out of the pape 
Non-reversible treatments such as this a 
only selected by conservators when ; 
other methods have been exhausted. 

Personally, I would rather see collectc 
properly store paper notes, fragile or othc 
wise, out of the light and in acid-free st 
ble housings than consider subjecting the 
to this treatment Fragile notes can I 
placed in ready-made Mylar™ holde 
(available from the Taylor Made Co.) 
encapsulated between two sheets < 
Mylar™. The static charge on the Mylar 
holds the document in place and helps 
hold the document together. Encapsulatic 
is a technique which was developed ar 
refined by the Library of Congress and 
commonly used by museums to reinfon 
weak paper documents. Encapsulation do 
not alter the condition of the object b 
supports and protects it from physical we. 
and tear (see “Saving Money,” Novemb 
1990, for encapsulation instructions). Oni 
safely encapsulated or housed in a Mylar 
holder, there is little reason to remove 
fragile note from its housing. 

“The graft co-polymerization technique 
a fascinating treatment which was dev 
oped specifically to deal with the probl* 
faced by libraries world wide. They hi 
to deal with the fact that thousands of i 
books in their collections are in poor cc 
dition and are made from inherently i 
stable acidic paper. Inexpensive bulk cc 
servation treatments are essential if libr 
ies are to address the problem. The pre 
lems faced by the average collect 
though, are on a much smaller scale. F 
the most part I feel the numismatist wot 
be wiser to take a more passive approa 
to deal with degraded and fragile notes. 

Supplies: 

Encapsulation Mylar™ (type D) and c 
I capsulating tape (3M Scotch Brand™ do 
I ble-sided pressure sensitive tape No. 41: 
Conservation Materials Ltd., 1165 Marie 
Way, Sparks, Nev. 89431; telephone (70 
; 331-0582, FAX (702) 331-0588. 

Ready-made Mylar™ (type D) encl 
sures: Taylor Made Co., P.O. Box 4C 
Lima, Pa. 19037; telephone (215) 45 
3099, FAX (215) 459-3867. 

Susan L. Maltby, Toronto, is a priva 
conservation consultant. She has writte 
and spoken about numismatic preserv 
tion and cleaning on a number of occ 
sions. 






PAPERMAKING AT HOME 


Equipment 

Scrap paper 

Plant and vegetable scraps 

Staples, tacks, or waterproof glue 

2 wooden frames (suggested 

dimensions 20cm x 15cm) 

Nylon fly screening 

Kitchen cloths (at least 2) 

A wash basin 
_ • 

Blender 
Sponge 

Iron ^ _ 



I To make paper you must first make a ‘paper 
mould’ ■ a wooden frame with nylon fly 
screen stapled tightly to it. You can use a second 
wooden frame (deckle) without the fly screen to 
help make your paper more even. 

2 Take some scrap paper, remove any plastic 
or staples, tear it into small pieces (about 2 
cm square) and soak it in hot water for half an 
hour. 


5 Place the deckle on top of your screen. 

With both hands, dip the mould into the 
basin and scoop up some of the pulp. Gently 
shake the mould back and forth to get an even 
layer of fibres on the screen. When the water 
has drained through, place the mould to one side 
and carefully lift off the deckle, leaving the just- 
formed sheet on the screen. . 

6 To remove the paper from the screen, lay 
a clean kitchen cloth on a flat table, then 
take the screen and lay it face down on the cloth. 
Soak up any extra water from the back of the 
screen with a sponge. Very gently lift the screen - 
the paper should remain on the cloth. 

7 To dry the paper quickly, cover it with an¬ 
other cloth and iron at a medium dry setting. 
Once dry, pull gently on either side of the cloth to 
stretch it - this helps loosen the paper from the 
cloth. Gently peel the paper off. 

8 A CLEAN UP NOTE: When you’ve finished, 
collect the left over pulp in a strainer. Be care¬ 
ful NOT to pour pulp down the drain - it might 
block it. The strained pulp can be thrown out or 
kept in a plastic bag in the freezer for the nexlftime. 


3 Take a handful of the soaked paper and put 
into a blender about half-full of warm water. 
Blend at a moderate speed until you no longer 
see pieces of paper. (If you have problems, take 
out some of the paper.) To this mixture (pulp) 
you can add small amounts of vegetable mater¬ 
ial like orange peels, carrot tops or flowers, and 
blend again. 

Colouring the Pulp: If you want coloured paper, 
you can add fabric dye to the pulp. Make sure 
the dye is non-toxic. 
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Why does U.S. paper 
cariy portrait names? 


■ I notice on all our paper money that 
the name of the person pictured always 
appears on the note. Doesn't everyone 
know Washington’s picture? 

Washington, yes, but there are several 
unfamiliar faces on our notes that would 
defy identification by the average per¬ 
son. Anyway, it’s the law. The statutes 
provide that the name must appear with 
the picture. The official ruling is con¬ 
tained in the U.S. Code, Title 31, Sec¬ 
tion 414. 


■ Was the 1976-da ted $2 note consid¬ 
ered to be a commemorative issue? 

The note is a normal issue Federal 
Reserve Note, and is not designated as a 
commemorative issue. I believe the mat¬ 
ter was discussed, but never acted on. 
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■ Somewhere I read that the U.S. Trea¬ 
sury resisted the switch from the Frac¬ 
tional paper money to the small cent, 2- 
cent, 3-cent and 5-cent coins, ts this cor¬ 
rect? 


No less a personage than the Trea¬ 
surer, F.E. Spinner. He of the unmistak¬ 
able paper money signature, in his 
annual report to the president in 1868. 
Mincing no words, Spinner called the 
new coins “an almost worthless, irre¬ 


deemable, poisonous and stinking cop¬ 
per and nickel token currency.” 


■ In an old magazine I came across a 
reference to a “charge coin. ” What’s that 
supposed to be? 

Charge coins were one of the forerun¬ 
ners of our modem plastic charge cards. 


They were tokens issued by department 
stores in the period right after World 
W'ar I. The pieces carried the store iden¬ 
tification and the customer’s name and 
account number. 


■ Was there any official demonetiza¬ 
tion of the Confederate currency * 

Legally, no, but as always, there is a 
little more to the story Much is made of 
the fact that the United Slates govern¬ 
ment has never demonetized any of its 
paper money. However theie is a por¬ 
tion of the 14th Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution, which went into ctlect July 
18, 1868, which says, “Neither the LIS. 
or any state shall assume or pin any debt 
or obligation incurred in aid oi insurrec¬ 
tion or rebellion against the U.S. Since 
paper currency is an obligation of a gov¬ 
ernment. this sealed the fate of the Con¬ 
federate notes. 


■ Isn’t there a common chemical 
responsible for the many reports of “off 
color” U.S. notes? 

f There are several chemicals that will 
attack the green ink on a note. Depend¬ 
ing on which is involved, the blue por¬ 
tion of the ink will be removed leaving 
the ink yellow, or the yellow will be 
removed leaving the ink blue. One of 
the culprits is peroxide, which will turn 
the ink yellow. AJ1 such color changes 
are alterations, and have no collector 
value above th face value of the note. 


■ Will the Treasury still redeem any of 
the Fractional Currency? 
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Treasurer F.E. Spinner, whose signature appears above, preferred retention of Frac¬ 
tional Currency to attempting to bring back circulating copper and nickel coinage. 

Not any more, although surprisingly notes were supposedly left out of the 
the redemption process didn’t end until S368.7 million issued, but many were A 

1962. About $2 million in unredeemed lost or destroyed, so that figure is an f 
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Intaglio “Spider” Hand Press 

The following was included in a press release from the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. It is presented here for those who might be unfamiliar with the 
method employed to print U S. paper money in the mid-lDth century. 



rrn HE Intaglio Hand Press consists essentially of a mov* 

J[ able plank or bed between two steel drums. An en- 

-graved plate is placed on the bed and inked with a hand 

roller. The plate surface is carefully wiped off leaving ink in the 
engraved lines. A paper is placed on the plate and impressed 
with the engraved design by being drawn between the drums. 

This explanation in no way conveys the extreme physical 
effort and skill needed to operate a hand press. The printer had 
much to learn from experience how much ink to place on the 
plate, how much ink to mb off the plate, and how much pres¬ 
sure to exert on the plate using the long radial handles called 
a “spider." 

The engraved plate had to be heated on a small stove and the 
printer had to vigorously roll the ink onto the plate with a 
leather or rubber roller. The heat and rolling action caused the 
ink to penetrate the lines of the engraving. Next, the surplus 
ink lying on the surface of the plate had to be removed by a 
brisk rubbing with a piece of starched muslin. In order to clean 
the plate perfectly, the printer then had to polish it with the 
palms of his hands. This polishing required skill and judg¬ 
ment, for every trace of ink had to be removed from the surface 
of the plate without disturbing the ink that lay in the engraved 
lines. Hie printer then transferred the plate to the bed of the 
press, and his assistant laid a dampened sheet of paper on the 
plate. Grasping the spokes of'spider in a hand over hand ac¬ 
tion, thfe printer forced the bed and plate between the rollers. 
His assistant removed the sheet and set it aside. 

In the year 1876, lames Milligan was granted U.S. Patent 
180.490 for an improvement in plate printing presses.' Mil¬ 
ligans press incorporated the basic principles of the hand press 
but used steam for power and for continuous movement of the 
plates. His invention revolutionized the engraved printing in¬ 
dustry. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing continues to use the 
spider" press to pull specimens for proofing purposes and at 
certain exhibitions held throughout the United States to 
demonstrate the an and craft of intaglio printing 




I recently bought an 1816 cent, red 
Uncirculated, In a paper envelope 
that was marked “From Henry 
Chapman, 1916.” I have heard the 
Chapman name mentioned, but I'm not 
familiar with-it as I had no reason to know 
anything about it until now. Can you tell 
me who Henry Chapman was?—H.H.C. 



Henry Chapman, bom in Philadelphia in 
1859, became interested in numismatics 
at an early age, and in 1876 became, with 
his brothers. Hudson (bom in 1857), an 
employee in the Philadelphia coin shop of Captain 
John W. Haseltine. While there, the young Chapman 
brothers learned much about coins and had a 
chance to meet firsthand a number of mint offi¬ 
cials, apparently including some with whom 


Haseltine was conducting business on the sly. 

In June 1878 the Chapman brothers hung out 
their own shingle, trading in numismatics and 
antiquities. In those days it was unusual for a coin 
firm to deal in numismatic specimens alone. Coin 
prices were low, and to help meet expenses most 
dealers had many disciplines, including stamps, 
fossils, autographs and manuscripts, and even birds’ 
eggs. The Chapmans were no exception. Aggres¬ 
sive businessmen from the start, the Chapmans 
pioneered the production of auction catalogues 
which were a step above those of the competition, 
with the first number, for a sale held on October 9,* 
1879, illustrated with photographic plates—a highly 
unusual situation for the era. Jealousies were ram¬ 
pant in the coin trade, and as the Chapmans went 
from one accomplishment to another, professional 
animosity against them increased, reaching a peak 
in 1882 when the Chapmans snagged the Charles 
I. Bushnell Collection for auction, using it as a 
platform for detailed descriptions (replete with 
editorial comments, many of which were accurate, 
but some of which were notoriously not so), and a 
special deluxe edition with photographic plates 
offered for $50—which in 1993 terms would prob- 
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ably be like offering one for $250. 

The more that the competition railed against 
them—one dealer actually printed on a mono¬ 
graph pointing out all the flaws in the Chapmans’ 
cataloguing—the more successful the Chapmans 
became. While dealers may have disliked them, 
collectors felt just the opposite—and collectors 
were the bread and butter of their business. The 
brothers’ success increased, and by 1906 they were 
both grand masters of the coin trade, having been 
in it for over 30 years and having seen many of their 
competitors’ pass away or retire. Apparently, the 
world was not ideal, for in this year the partnership 
broke up, after which Henry and S. Hudson went 
their separate ways, each to conduct their own 
illustrious sales. In his book, United States Numis¬ 
matic Literature, Volume I (which you should bor¬ 
row from the ANA Library or buy if you want to 
learn even more about the Chapman brothers), 
John Adams tells us that the older brother contin¬ 
ued in the trade until retiring in 1929, while Henry 
kept at coins until his death in 1935. 

Henry Chapman, of whom you wrote, was the 
better known of the two in the retail trade, and 
maintained an in-depth stock of United States 
coins in particular, but with many world coins as 
well (while S. Hudson Chapman preferred to stick 
mainly to auctions). In 1907 when the MCMVII 
High Relief double eagle came on the scene, Henry 
Chapman stocked them and provided them to his 
customers. Ditto forthe new 1916 Standing Liberty 
quarter in its day. In 1921 he went to the nearby 
Mint and bought 10 mirTorlike Proof Morgan dol¬ 
lars of that date, possibly constituting all that were 
ever struck with mirror finish. Several years after 
the death of Virgil M. Brand in 1926, Henry 
Chapman and St. Louis dealer B.G. Johnson were 
commissioned to inventory the Brand Estate, which 
largely occupied Chapman until his death.’In the 
1980s when we handled many coins from the 
Brand Estate for the Morgan Guaranty Trust Com¬ 
pany and the heirs of Jane Brand Allen (daughter 
of Armin Brand, brother of Horace, on of two 
beneficiaries of the Brand Estate), the coins came 
in paper envelopes bearing many notations by 
Henry Chapman. 

Yourl816 large cent was undoubtedly store 
stock sold by Chapman in 1916, at which time a 
dollar bill would buy several of this date! 

* * * 
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FRANCIS R SPINNER 
P«ymcnt for enlarging the Erie Canal 


1851, Partly-printed pay order to Jaraea H. Frank drawn on the account of the 
Auditor of the Canal Department, Albany New York for enlargement of the Eric 
Canal.Signe on verao by FRANCIS E. SPINNER (1802 - 1890). Trcaaurer of 
the United States. Spinner 1 j beat known Tor bis service u Treasurer of the 
U.S. during the Civil War, during which time he skillfully managed the 
government's huge expenditures. He is credited with bringing women Into the 
civil service. Very ornate and distinctive American autograph. Uncancelled and 
\ Extremely, Fine._-- $75-100 



FRANCIS E. SPINNER 

• 137 

Partly-printed bank check drawn on the Mohawk Valley Ban 
Mohawk, NY, dated June 13, 1848, in the amount of $10,00 
Vignette of a standing George Washington at left, Indian in canoe 
bottom center. Black on light blue paper. Accomplished in 
secretarial hand and signed by FRANCIS E. SPINNER (1802 - 189C 
Treasurer of the United States. Spinner is best known for his servi< 
as Treasurer of the U.S. during the Civil War, during which time 1 
skillfully managed the government's huge expenditures. He is credit* 
with bringing women into the civil service. Very ornate ac 
distinctive American autograph. Pen and cut cancellations light) 
v affect Spinner's signature. Very Fine. 590 - 12 


MPSHIRE 03110 (USA) 

^Bedford ,- 
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A distinctive signature was not the only thing that distingnished Francis E. Spinner as 
Treasurer or the United States. He moved a cot into his office and slept there as a theft 
prevention measure. 1 


Aunt Sophie thwarts 
great Treasury theft 


By Brent Hughes 

Military battles captured the head¬ 
lines during the Civil War, but quieter 
dramas were also being played out in the 
civilian sector. Sophia Holmes was a 
$15-a-month charwoman at the U.S. 
Treasury building on Pennsylvania Ave¬ 
nue in Washington, D.C. One night she 
discovered a strange box containing 
$200,000 in new currency near one of 
the exits. By staying in the room until 
help arrived, she apparently kept the 
thief from taking the box out of the 
building. 

Her reward was an official commen¬ 
dation from President Lincoln and an 
executive appointment as janitress at 
$660 a year, a handsome salary in those 
days. She was the first black woman ever 
officially appointed to U.S. government 
service. 

Sophia’s good deed came at a time 
when the federal establishment was in 
chaos. Lincoln had taken office as 
leader of a splintered nation. When the 
Civil War began, the government found 
itself unprepared to pay the enormous 
costs of the war effort and officials and 
Congress wrestled with various plans to 
raise the necessary funds. 

Lincoln chose Salmon P. Chase as 
secretary of the Treasury and he in turn 
selected Francis Spinner as treasurer. At 
a time when Washington was infested 
with political hacks, Spinner was a nota¬ 
ble exception. He brought intelligence 
and great energy to his new post and set 
out immediately to reorganize his office. 

Coins disappeared as inflation made 


their metallic content worth more than 
face value. The nation was awash in mil¬ 
lions of questionable private bank notes 
and thousands of counterfeits. The pre¬ 
vious decades had been the era of pri¬ 
vate banking in which each institution 
could issue its own currency, most of it 
purchased from giant bank note printing 
companies based in New York City. 

These companies employed the finest 
engravers and printers and turned out 
the beautiful bank notes so avidly sought 
by today’s collectors. Since their pro¬ 
ducts were high-profit items, the compa¬ 
nies were able to make huge campaign 
contributions to congressmen who were 
willing to look after their interests in 
Washington. 

Secretary Chase asked for new taxes, 
the sale of bonds and, for the first time 
in history, authorization for the U.S. 
government to issue its own paper 
money. The New York companies wel¬ 
comed the plan because they saw big 
profits in government contracts. At 
Spinner’s suggestion they agreed to a 
security system that placed government 
inspectors in their plants and armed 
agents on the trains taking the printed 
sheets to Washington. The sheets would 
be stored in Treasury vaults until the 
notes were cut apart and issued. The sys¬ 
tem was awkward and expensive, but 
Spinner’s biggest worry was the poten¬ 
tial for theft. i 

The first U.S. currency was printed 
and shipped to Washington, followed by 
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the bank note companies payment 
invoices. Spinner was a frugal man who 
carefully examined all such invoices 
before he authorized payment and he 
was appalled at what he felt were exor¬ 
bitant charges by the bank note compa¬ 
nies. 

He called in his assistants and asked 
them to make some quiet cost studies. 
With his analyses in hand, he went to 
Chase with the recommendation that 
the Treasury Department set up what 
would eventually become the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, the govern¬ 
ment’s ‘'money factory." Chase listened 
and told Spinner to proceed. 

Needless to say, when the New York 
companies heard of this plan, they 
demanded that their congressmen 
destroy this threat to their existence. 
Speech after speech was made in which 
dire predictions were publicized, but 
Spinner had been a politician and was 
ready for the battle. He presented cost 
figures that showed that the government 
. uM save millions by doing its own 
printing under tighter security. 

Spinner s assistants set up a printing 
plant and offered jobs to those New 
> ork engravers and printers who were 
willing to transfer to Washington In a 
few' months, the first sheets of currency 
came off the presses and the Treasury 
gradually brought some order to the 
nation’s new paper money supply. To 
relieve the severe shortage of coins, 
Spinner designed and printed Fractional 
Currency, paper money in denomina¬ 
tions of less than a dollar. 

The bank note companies and their 
supporters on Capitol Hill did not sur¬ 
render easily. Informants inside the 
agency passed on every rumor of prob¬ 


lems, especially those involving women 
employees that Spinner bad introduced 
into the workplace. The rumors were 
groundless, but Spinner spent a lot of 
time refuting them. His main concern, 
however, was protecting the millions of 
dollars in his vaults from theft. 

This fear finally led him to install a cot 
in his office and to spend the nights 
there. He would get up several times 
and walk the dark corridors checking 
the locks on the vaults. The only 
employees Spinner encountered on his 
nocturnal rounds were the cleaning 
ladies whom he soon got to know by 
name. 

Since these women came to work 
after the offices had closed for the day, 
they seldom met other officials, but 
Spinner was always there. They 
addressed him as "General” in defer¬ 
ence to his rank in the New York State 
Guard. A bond of mutual trust devel¬ 
oped and as the ladies told their friends 
about their boss, the local newspapers 
gave Spinner the affectionate title of 
‘‘Watch Dog of the Treasury". 

One night in his darkened building. 
Spinner met Sophia Holmes who told 
him her life story. There W3s a large 
slave population in the District of 
Columbia, most working in the homes of 
wealthy residents Knphia was a free 
woman, but she had married a slave 
When his master tried to sell him to be 
shipped out of Washington, a famous 
abolitionist named Col. Seaton bought 
him for SI.000 and allowed Sophia and 
her husband to repay him on a monthly 
basis. 

The couple worked hard and had paid 
back S600 when the Civil War began. 
The Union Army promptly drafted 
Sophia's husband, gave him a few days 
of training and sent him into battle at 
Manassas. He was killed in that fight 
and Sophia was left with two small chil- 
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Collectors avidly seek notes such as 
these Fractional Currency examples 
that carry F.E. Spinner’s signature. 


dren to support. Someone called her 
plight to the attention of some sympa¬ 
thetic congressmen who helped her get 
the job at Treasury in Spinner’s new 
Division of Issue. 

On Oct. 10,1862, Sophia was cleaning 
Room 2124, which was near the Penn¬ 
sylvania Avenue door. Just my Y- the 
room, behind a chair, she discovered a 
small box that had not been there the 
night before. She raised the lid and saw 
packs of new greenbacks. 

She moved the box away from the 
door and wondered what she should do. 
No one else was around, but Sophia 
decided that the thief would probably 
not come back as long as she stayed in 
the room. She turned up the kerosene 
lamps and sang softly to calm her nerves. 
Surely the General would come along 
soon and tell her what to do. 


It was 2 a.m. when Sophia heard Spin¬ 
ner shuffling down the corridor in his 
night robe and slippers. She peeked out 
and recognized her friend in the light of 
his candle. 

“General, General, come here, sir, 
come here", she cried. The startled trea¬ 
surer approached cautiously. Sophia 
opened the box, pointed to the money 
and slumped into a chair. Spinner made 
her comfortable and sounded the alarm. 
Night watchmen came running and were 
sent to awaken Spinner’s assistants in 
their nearby homes. 

In the bedlam that followed. Spinner 
secured the doors and examined the 
box. It contained S200.000, ready to 
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spend. In today’s market, it would be the 
equivalent of about $3 million. Someone 
had almost pulled off a massive theft of 
government funds. An intensive investi¬ 
gation was begun in which every possible 
suspect was questioned 

Word of the near-theft spread quickly 
and the New York congressmen 
pounced on the opportunity. This 
proved, they raved, that the bank note 
companies in their districts could do a 
belter job and the government should 
get out of the currency business. Their 
speeches lost steam when local newspa¬ 
per editors pointed out that the good 
“Watch Dog”, with a large assist from 
Sophia, had prevented the theft and the 
government had not suffered a loss. The 
public alieady loved Spinner and the 
story of Sophia's honesty struck a 
responsive chord. The congressmen qui¬ 
eted down and the crisis was over. 

A congressional committee also 
investigated the incident, but no one 
ever explained how so much money 
could have been removed from a vault, 
taken to another floor and almost out 
the door. The culprit was never found, 
but the event brought about drastic 
security measures to protect newly 
primed currency that are still in effect 
today. 

Sophia became affectionately known 
around Treasury as "Aunt Sophie,.’’ 
With her commendation from Lincoln 
and her friendship with Spinner, she 
became something of a celebrity in the 
department She stayed on for another 
38 years and passed away on Oct. 10, 
1900, the 38th anniversary of the day she 
found the “treasure chest” in Room 
2124. 

Sources: 

* Excerpts from the History of the 
United States Secret Serxice, 1865-1975 ., 
Treasury Department. Washington. 
D.C. 

* History of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing 1862-1962. Centennial Edi¬ 
tion by the BEP staff. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

Editor*! note: This is a revised and 
rewritten version of a popular story. The 
author’s first account of the Aunt 
Sophie story won the 1984 literary award 
of the South Carolina Numismatic Asso¬ 
ciation. It was reprinted in the April 
1985 isSue of The Numismatist, official 
publication of the American Numis¬ 
matic Association. 
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T HE world of numismatics has had its share of 
characters and personalities over the years, all of 
whom left their mark of one kind or another. 
Among paper money collectors one individual stands 
out in both the charm of his personality and the distinc¬ 
tion of his signature. He is fondly remembered today 
as “the father of fractional currency,” the man who 
delighted in closing his many letters with “your obedient 
servant, F. E. Spinner.” 

His famous signature has fascinated people for over 
a century. It symbolizes the spirit of a time when the 
schoolmarm insisted upon strict attention to the teaching 
of “readin\ writin’ and ’rithmetic,” when the graceful 
curves of Spencerian script were seen on every black¬ 
board, and every businessman expected every employee 
to write a “good band.” As a result, today’s collector 
finds in every box of old documents a wealth of beautiful 
handwriting with signatures rendered with a flourish 
rarely encountered in the modern business world. 

But even among his countemporaries, Francis Spinner’s 
signature stood out. So unique was his autograph that 
two reporters from Scribner's Monthly in 1873 delighted 
in watching him sign his name with his unusual pen. 
which they described as “of peculiar construction, and 
has three points, . . . the ink used has the thickness and 
consistency of mud and the blackness of Egyptian dark¬ 
ness, and is piled up on the paper to a height of which 
we would be incredulous had we never seen it, and 
which, having been seen, renders us more ink-credulous 
(sic) still.” 

The female member of the reporter team had examined 
Spinner s portrait on the third issue fifty-cent fractional 
currency note and found that it did not do him justice. 
She stated, There is an expression of honesty and open¬ 
ness of nature about his homely features, and a twinkle of 
humor in the eye, which the artist has failed to re¬ 
produce, and which render the face, like Lincoln’s fine 
and genial, and far from unpleasing. A grizzly mus¬ 
tache, cut unreasonably short at the corners of the month, 
does not help to supply the lack of beauty in the features. 
The wide, determined mouth, and the square, heavy 
chin, suggest the irreverent idea that personal appear¬ 
ance, no less than watchful care, of the nation’s treasure, 
have led to the bestowal of the sobriquet of ‘Watchdog 
of the Treasury* by which the faithful Treasurer is so, 
well known.” 

Development o£ the iMnn 

A study of the famous autograph shows that it deve¬ 
loped, even as yours and mine, over a period of years 
with many variations. To trace this development, some 
biographical material is in order. 

Francis Elias Spinner was born on January 21, 1802, 
the first-born of John Peter Spinner and Mary Magdalene 
Bruement Spinner. The year before his birth, his 


.. 



Photographic enlargement of the engraved portrait of 
Francis E. Spinner used on the Third Issue 50c fractional 
currency note (Friedberg 1324 through 1338). It is this 
portrait that many modern writers mistakenly view as 
illegally used since Spinner was living at the time the 
note appeared. The law banning such use stated, . . 
no portrait or likeness of any living person hereafter 
engraved, shall be place upon any of the bonds, securi¬ 
ties, notes, Fractional or Postal Currency of the United 
States." The key words are "hereafter engraved”; since 
this act w'as dated_April 7, 1866, any note engraved 
prior to that date could be legally issued. The Third 
General Issue was provided by the Act of June 30, 1864 
'Vitil notes being issued from December 5, 1864 to Au¬ 
gust 16, 1869. Thus the statement that the portrait of 
Spencer M. Clark on the 5c note, William Pitt Fessenden 
on the 25c note, and Spinner on the 50c note were used 
illegally is incorrect. 

parents had emigrated from Baden, Germany where his 
father had been a Catholic priest before embracing 
Protestantism and marrying. In tills country his father 
became pastor at the old Fort Elerkimer Church at Ger¬ 
man Flats (later Mohawk) in New York state. He was 
to remain at this church for the next 40 years. 

As was the custom at the time, young Francis was 
apprenticed, first to a candy maker in Albany and later 
to a saddler in Amsterdam, N. Y. At age 2 9 , Francis 
returned to Herkimer w'hcre he opened a small store. 
Two years later, he married Caroline Caswell. Some¬ 
how he became interested in the military and took an 
active part in the State Militia, which was climaxed in 
1834 when he achieved the rank of Major Ceneral of 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE SPINNER SIGNATURE-1825-1890 



1826 - 1st. Lt., State Militia 


1831 - Deputy Sheriff 

1832 - Col., State Militia 





1838 - Hospital Fund Raiser 



1839 - Bank Document 



184 5 - Cashier, Mohawk Bank 



1847 - Cashier, Mohawk Bank 



1848 - Cashier, Mohawk Bank 



1855 - Cashier, Mohawk Bank 


1859 - President, Mohawk Bank 



1860 - Member of Congress 



1865 - U. S. Treasurer 


<! rcisimi of tfcf ftnilffc ^t;iirs 

v * >t' 



1865 - Written frank on envelope 


1846 - Cashier, Mohawk Bank 1866 - U. S. Treasurer 



>*W Siou, 


T'ioi*rri of i/«-| 

1866 - Treasury\\ document 



1869 - Personal letter 


\\ treasurer <£. 

1869 - Printed Signature as 
U. S. Treasurer 

1872 - U. S. Treasurer 


'<£>C*2x?> 


1876 - Retired, age 83 
1887 - Age 85. vO 





1889 - 



. 6^ ^ 

1890 - Age 88, six weeks 
before his death. 


the Third Aitillery Division. Two -ignalurcs from 
documents signed during his military inner have hit- 
\i\cd and aie illustrated in our chart. It was in his 
military work that Spinner first demonMrntrd the organi- 
/atiunal abilities that would serve him well in later 
years. lie was tireless in his efforts to bring industry 
to his town, and the development of the Mohawk Valley 
was due largely to his influence. 


\‘ a young man he was appointed Deputy Sheriff and 
Inter was elected Sheriff of Herkimer County. In this 
••fTne he became involved in some kind of incident in 
uh.rl, his signature was forged, one possibility being the 
fraudulent release of a prisoner. One old record slates 
that as a result of this incident Spinner “perfected” his 
Hgnalure to make it more difficult “for counterfeiters.” 
This apparently consisted of adding flourishes and broad 
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PI.oto K raph of Tr™y "cpa r l m ent official envelope bearing handwritten fra, 
of F. E. Spinner, Treasurer, addressed to M. D. Phillips, Esqr„ Henrietta N. Y. 


U. S. Fractional Currency varieties showing: two printed 
signatures of Spinner. [Minor variations are present, but 
the general configuration is more or less standardized. 


C. S. Fractional Currency varieties showing autographs 
of Spinner. Such notes were personally signed by the 
Register and Treasurer for presentation to Congressmen 
and other dignitaries. 
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Check of the Mohawk Valley Bank, Mohawk, New York, 1853, bearing signature of F. E. Spinner 

as cashier. 
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Photograph of letter entirely hand-written by E. F. Spinner: “Treasury of the 
United States, Washington, March 5, 1SG9. Dear Sir:—In response to your note of 
the 3rd instant I would answer that country where every citizen is the political 
peer of every other citizen—the adoption of the 15th article of the Constitution 
will go a long way in the right direction. Very respectfully yours, F. E. Spinner. 
John N. Scouller. Esq., Philadelphia, Pa" The 15th Amendment referred to deals 
with the right to vote by any U. S. citizen regardless of race, color, or previous 

condition of servitude. 


strokes to the capital letters. Hours of practice are 
necessary to consistently achieve a smooth flow with 
the pen point needed for such strokes, and Spinner be¬ 
came an expert. 

In 1839, Spinner joined some other local businessmen 
in founding the Mohawk Valley Bank, an institution 
which he served for the next 16 years as cashier, director 
and finally president. During this time his signature 
acquired a certain uniformity, and we are fortunate that 
many checks signed by Spinner still survive today. In 
fact, most collectors of checks today regard the Spinner 
item as a most interesting part of their treasures. 


Inevitably Spinner moved toward national politics and 
service in Washington. In 1854, he was elected to Con¬ 
gress as a Free-Soil Democrat, a party which had been 
formed in 1848 in a dispute over slavery in the newly- 
formed states. The Free-Soilers and Northern Whigs 
formed the nucleus of the Republican Party when it was 
established in 1854. Spinner was re-elected twice but 
declined the nomination in 1860, apparently intending 
to return to his beloved bank. 

Salmon P. Chase, Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury, 
had other plans for Spinner, however, and on March 
4, 1861, he was appointed Treasurer of the United 
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Gtic/coct/you wi// iccctvc ... Q/7ca.jiny 

ftaya^/c /o jyoaP o/r/cP. 'PPYcaoc c/a/o a 77 c/ ttjyjz /J^c accom^ia ?7?yi7fy 
fccetjfi/. 7777c/ 7 r.//a 7? (/ /c ///.i r^ftcc /jy a 77 car/jf 7?iacf; a 7it/ caff -jo dc 
tfur^f /o rfc ^ucocffkc/fcP ft ffp/77 c 77 / ff'irfoff/ c/c/ify. 



N. li. — The 2 H, U< c *'f n Tnnsvn/ draft, rim hr 
Uri/C Jit's »n)i,e there oil as ft is mitten in the thajl it 
AFFIX h is njpeitt} or yij.rrst nhltilC Style Oi‘ title, il' i> hr 
■„u»l It) a MMiK should he aflt.lt d In/ hen St'l w tihin 7 
<ml< ner ef siihsH/vtiun, mrpt in the msr t.f y„*. >/«’. nt 


einhn seg it or. presenting it fur payment, receipts it, should 
ni the i ihhtfs'Hietit that assigns it to him, taking care to 
unite,\ in the draft or in suit! endorsement. An endorse- 
n ilnr.o-rs; , f hy a substitute, it ninst he eireoinjieinii d by 
or Cash f, e efa Link e-r r4her institution. 


° f - 3 C0VC I le l lcr bcarin *. handwritten signature of Francis E. Spinner. Tlic lellcr ask«s 
the payee lo s.idii and re urn a receipt for the enclosed check, and to cash It without deUv Note 
that Spinner felt inclined to fill all the available space with a large, exuberant signaL 


elates, flic famous autograph would soon he known 
all over the world, fur the approaching Civil War nx ant 
that the U. S. Government would he forced fur the first 
lime to is^ue paper money. Spinner’s signature would 
appear on the first i--ues and on a multilude of Treasury 
Department documents. 

Spinner faced great difficulties in operating the Trea¬ 
surer’s ofTice during the war. His staff was continually 
depleted hy the military draft. He solved the problem 
in a novel fashion he hired women. This immediately 
brought on a political flap in Congress where all kinds 
of charges were winced that these women engaged in 


immoral activities” while on duty, especially on the 
mglit shift. Throughout the turmoil Spinner staunchly 
defended his employees and eventually the so-called 
-randal died out. In his annual report for 1864, the 
n»M<urer paid his “Treasury girls” a great compliment: 

nil fur the employment of females, whose compensation 
is low. and in most cases too low, it would have been 
impossible to have carried on the business of the office 
with the compensation allowed.” His continual battle 
for better wages and working conditions for his staff 
brought him great respect, and his obvious ability kept 
him in office until 1875. 
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Photograph of letter entirely hand-written by F. E. 
Spinner: “Jacksonville, Fla., May 26, 1876. Dear Sir: 
Your letter of the 20th instant, by you directed to my 
address at Utica, was from there forwarded to my 
home at Mohawk, and from there to me here, where I 
spend my winters.—The request therein preferred has 
been complied with. Very respectfully yours, F. E. 

Spinner. Mr. Louis R. Mengh, Newark, N. J." 

The Spinner signature underwent minor changes, pri¬ 
marily in the large flourishes, to fit it to currency de- 
sign limitations. He continued to sign many documents 
at the Treasury and the signature became more or less 
standardized. To the end of his career in Washington 
he took time to personally greet visitors and willingly- 
signed a variety of items that were offered. If Spinner 
were living today, most commentators would probably 
say that he had charisma,*’ the personal magnetism 
that great men have that separates them from the usual 
run of mankind. 

Upon retirement he moved to Florida where he re¬ 
mained active for another 15 years. As he aged, the 
famous autograph became more and more erratic, finallv 
becoming almost illegible just before his death. Cut 
down by cancer, he passed away on December 31, 1890 
at the home of his daughter, Mrs. James Schumacher, 
wife of the president of the First National Bank of 
Jacksonville. His unique signature lives on, as fascinat¬ 
ing today as it was a century ago. 


The chart >hown herein h based on one compiled In 
Unman K. Crofoot. an early colltu.tor of Spinrie: 
material, with addilimis from the author’s collection. 
Much of the Crofoot collection is now housed at the 
Smilh'Oiiian Institution, hut enough other Spinner docu¬ 
ments are still available even today to make the search 
interesting. 


Fii>l Na I ion a I in Dakota 

(From Page 232) j 

\ “Let us climb the great granite steps and /enter its 
marble palaces of gold and greenbacks. First we will 
trV to find our way to the office of the comptn&ller of the 
currency, to ascertain what he can do for usfin the way 
of starting a national bank in Dakota. We pass between 
marme pillars standing as thick and large afe forest trees, 
until We find at the entrance a one-legged messenger 
who points us up a broad, gas-lighted aj/u steam heated 
hall, asXloiig as a whole block of lots f\ Yankton. We 
pass on,witnessing scores of clerks atXvork in the long 
line of rooms that open upon either hand, until we 
reach the Vther end. Here we inquire of another mess¬ 
enger, one-Xrmed this time, who directs us up the iron 
stairs to iheYnext floor, and here wye are met by a little 
old Irishman^ with an eye shot cXit by a rebel bullet, 
who points us\down another loniy passage, to the comp¬ 
trollers room. y)n we go, passing, as before, hundreds 
of clerks busily Engaged in the/rooms that open to the 
right and left. yVe find th J comptroller attentively- 
engaged signing h\s name to Papers and a female clerk 
beside him ‘blottiiW his signatures, and withdrawing 
the manuscripts. \ / 

He turns to us fat a ifioment, and says that he has 
awarded to Dakota sV^y,000 of the national currency, 
but that the parties wh«\/i he had authorized last summer 
to subscribe for the jfltnk Stock have thus far failed 
to deposit the require/ security before the issue of notes 
can be authorized. /We \then filed the application of 
forty merchants of A ankton, who agree to deposit the 
bonds in thirty days, if a charter be given them for the 
First National Ba/ik of Dakota. He takes the paper, 
reads it and requests us to cafcJ to-morrow. We bow and 
retire, and walydown the Ion* aisle past the multitude 
of rooms where are flying the lightning fingers and 
flexible tongue/ of five hundreti female clerks who are 
counting, cutUrig, trimming, packing and making, bright, 
new, laughing greenbacks. If a Vian can ever believe 
with Shak<Vpeare, the ‘money is\worthless trash,’ he 
will believ/ it here, where the skiff is handled and 
packed by young girls as freely and ^abundantly as new 
mown hiu. But we must begin to ge\out of this great 
cave of/the national finances. Thei\ are too many 
ladies and greenbacks here for the safeW of a Western 
man, sh we begin to descend again the heavy iron stair¬ 
ways A° the marble gold rooms, where witness a 
nunitfer of male clerks standing and counting, by the 
waa/m load, filthy lucre, with a rapidity truJy astonish¬ 
ing ...” \ 


(Concluded on Page 247) 






OBSOLETE CURRENCY 


A Collector’s View 
of College Currency 

A paper money scholar finds numismatic interest in the 
hallowed halls of turn-of-the-century business schools. 


i Of M WORKING ON a book about college currency, can you 
II help 1 " ‘Sure 1 ’' I answercJ But I was thinking. "VVhai the 
heck is college currency?" The question was posed by Neil 
Shafer, pap**! money maven and tong time friend I certamh 
J had no idea vs here he was leading me' In the two years that 
followed, 1 was almost totally immersed in the wonderful, sometimes con¬ 
fusing. and little-known world of college current's 
Sometime during the early 19th century, an unnamed entrepreneur 
recognized a need lor schools to train young people in the ways of 
business This person opened a private school and started a movement 
(Reme mber this was lie lore the invention of the tvpcwriter. much loss the 
microcomputer and word processor 1 ) 

Accounting was a common part of the curriculum. ;ls you would expect, 
but so was penmanship I his was not just an incidental topic, either In 
the 188) catalog issued In Kim man Business ( oilege in Poughkeepsie. 
New York penmanship was described as the 'queen of the arts" ami Pro¬ 
fessor Eastman is said to have "done more to improve the standard of 
handwriting than any other man in the nation.' 1 

The same catalog contains a detailed description of the penmanship cur¬ 
riculum. including the new "Special Department of Penmanship," and 
several pages of sample exercises While we smile at the apparent simplicity 
of the matter, we must also recognize the beauty of the samples! 

In later years, telegraphy and phonography became part of the cur¬ 
riculum at many schools Descriptions of both subject areas are found in 
the 1883 Eastman catalog, including a particularly interesting excerpt 
about how young women were solicited for the telegraphy department, 
yet all other aspects of the college were intended specifically for "boys, 
young and middle aged men." This exclusion of women was not universal 
(a few schools seemed to cater to women), but it was the overwhelming 
philosophy of the majority 

The most important part of the curriculum, from a numismatic point 


by Fred Scbwan 
LM IS84 



The Eastman National Business 
College in Poughkeepsie, New 
York, was one of the largest 
and most successful training 
institutions of its time. 
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SOME OF THE notes are extraordinarily beautiful, featur¬ 
ing original vignettes (often of school founders or prin¬ 
cipals) and multiple colors. 



of view, was the handling of money At the heart 
of the Eastman training system, and that of most 
other major schools, was a business community 
within the school where the students performed all 
the functions of commerce. Students played the 
roles of retail clerks and bank tellers They also 
served as accountants, loan officers, bank presidents 
and merchants Inevitably, the students needed to 
handle cash to perform these disks 

It was for this reason that schools created their 
own money, which is found m many types and 
styles and docribed collectively in the Eastman 
catalog as bank hills and fractional currency " It is 
called college currency" by the small but growing 
group ol collectors who specialize in this category 
ol obsolete nuinev 

l or larger schools especially, the college currency 
was prepared In the same engravers and lithog¬ 
raphers Who printed actual hank notes for common 
circulation Some ol the notes are extraordinarily 
beautiful, featuring original vignettes (often of 
nlinol founders or principals) and multiple colors 
Others arc ol much lesser quality. 

I he following quaint description is taken from a 
mid-1800s advertising flyer for the Jennings Busi¬ 
ness College The institution was located at the cor¬ 
ner of I ninn and Summer Streets in Nashville, but 


“nXTZ r “ kn r: tr k 1. ... *** ** *#« - 

Stratton College of Business ° ,SC °° S ° ' u ,mu ,m '^ , * K ' l,vr °* college currency in particular 

t t ..* .** ******** 

ucacton. which ,s highly . ml,,.,I,!,. Ilnm follo 7 

As an exercise.., pwkagc „l Kn„ g, H „ ,| lc Mudcm cou 3nd h 

sn,„e lime a ««,, " I, , lu l.l ,. ,v, ,1. „„ „ , lk ,, 

finish chc |oh I lie |,.,tl. ... ,„.„U U| , , It)0 ln fives JUKI 

sens, 11(10 II, isv. „„, „„| ; j,», 1 |,c ,| m 

package range.l .,11 ,|„ way ill » , mn „, h 


By the time of the C,v,l W ar . pi icmc business colleges were common 
and training money was used j„ „l ,| lcm . Explains Neil Shafer, 
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“IT WOULD HAVE been easy for these pieces to slip into 
almost total oblivion were it not for the efforts of severaJ 
pioneer collectors and researchers.” 


would have been easy for these pieces to slip into almost total oblivion 
were it not for the efforts of several pioneer collectors and researchers The 
first of these was John A MuscaJus He did some remarkable and extensive 
research on many facets of paper money, publishing his studies in pam¬ 
phlet form over a span of about 40 years! He chose early business college 
bank notes as the subject for his 1942 report of the same name I he work 
listed and described lo4 pieces from approximately 50 issuing institutions 
and organizations He followed this with another publication in 1946. 
Paper Money of Early Educational Institutions and Organizations, which 
greatly expanded the scope of his earlier pursuits " 


Eastman Business College 


Harvey G Kastman was born in upstate New York in 18 32 and in 1850 
attended a business school run by his uncle He opened his own business 
school in Oswego during 1856. but it operated only about two years In 
18 5R he went to St Louis, where he began one of the largest business 
schools in that pan of the country It failed because he allowed his aboli¬ 
tionist sentiment to be known 

Returning to the East, he settled in Poughkeepsie and began teaching 
bookkeeping to several students in a rented room From that modest 
beginning, his success was truly phenomenal. His teaching talent, com¬ 
bined with a great deal of advertising, brought him a steady stream of 
students Six years after Eastman began teaching, his school grounds en¬ 
compassed a number of former churches and commercial structures By 
then, enrollment had exceeded 2,000 students 

Eastman's educational philosophy could be summarized as "learn by 
doing This philosophy ts very much in keeping with the most advanced 
theories of the 1990s' Furthermore. Eastman scorned traditional - ' lec¬ 
tures and courses without practical value. 

No other business college can come close to the complex and widely 
divergent notes Eastman issued As the school expanded offices in Roch¬ 
ester. Atlanta, New York City and Chicago produced distinctive training 
scrip as well 

Eastman was a public man, and he loved Poughkeepsie. His writings 
extoll us virtues, and he served three terms as mayor He died on July 
13, 1 878 at the age of 45. 

The school continued operations under new leadership until the Great 
Depression, when the Poughkeepsie office closed. The New York branch 
remained in use until 1963. 



A I-cent note issued by East¬ 
man Business College. 
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Business colleges sprang up in 
every major city in the coun¬ 
try, »nd each had Its own 
unique style of currency. 



Now wc have .1 new book about college currency-the one that Neil 
ohaier mentioned at the beginning of my own odyssey. The book. College 
Currency Money for Busmen Training, written by Herb and Manila 
Schmgoethc and edited by Nc.l Shafer, brings together more information 
than I could have imagined when we started the project 
College notes can he found in just about every imaginable configuration, 
style, denomination and quality Common denominations were H. 12, 
*5, S 10. 520, 150 and H00 Higher denominations to S 100.000 are 
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Bryant and Stratton Business Institute 

I 1 ” ,K ‘ f2 ;.| H j Bryinl 3011 h ' S br0,her * ,n * law * H D- Stratton, organized Bryant and Stratton MercantiJe Col- 
?? 7 C :r C ! v' \° h £ TW ° >CarS laiCr ’ Br T ams brolher J C founded Bryant and Stratton College in 
", Vork IllC5C wcrc thc * long senes of business colleges established by the three men 

, S a P nV3IC * cm “ rc< lbc ^hool strove for solvency by closely monitoring the changing needs of society 
,l rcma ' n,n g ncj “ bl ' enough to meet those needs Its programs were specialized and intense, and capable 
managers and teachers were avidly sought Textbooks were even prepared by in-house staffs 
in 1816. a Chicago branch was opened with H Parker at the helm Robert Spencer (of Spencerian Penman¬ 
ship) wxm look over and Parker went to New- York City to assist in the establishment and management of 
•ha. new facility Additional schools were opened in Albany and Detroit in 1857. and in Boston in 1859 An 
cmm mg school in St Louis also was sold to the Bry ant an I Stratton chain in 1859 

( Vn^n ,U,CrS ° nC< ;, S » at , Cd thdr * mcm,on havc a business college in every city with a popuiauon 

Of 10.000 or more While they could not attain thr goal, they did expand to almost 50 cities. At one time 
-r was claimed that their chain extended from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the St Lawrence to the 

t will ol Mexico 

h> I W, the chain quickly dissolved, due in pan to the death of Stratton, the economic downturn at the 
;- n ‘- thf C ; vi1 ,, Var - ind 3 fer,in ? on th ' P a " °t Bryant brothers that the organization was too unwieldy 
,nr rlH m hnndle cftcc,,vc! > The schools became largely independent and the Brvam chain gave way to a 
tuvr organization, the National Union of Business Colleges By 1878. only the Buffalo and Chicago schools 
retained the Bryant and Stratton name 

Besulcs several New York State locations. Bryant and Stratton maintains institutions in places like San Jose 
California; Cleveland, Ohio; and Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

known, and the fractional denominations of 1, 3, 5, 10, 20, 25 and 50 
cents are common, as would be expected. More unusual denominations 
also exist, such as S3, S4 ; $25 and S30 notes. 

1 be 1 88 3 Eastman catalog describes the ways college currency was used 
I he student ” .is furnished his cash capital, bank checks, note and bill 
books, day-book and journal, ledger, invoice and sales books, and then com¬ 
mences business operations. He buys and sells merchandise, real estate, 
stocks, etc . receives and forwards goods to be sold on commission, gets in¬ 
sured. deposits in |a] bank, gives and receives checks, receipts, orders, notes, 
drafts, bills of exchange, account sales, holds correspondence with different 
firms through the post office, computes all interest, partnership setdements, 
averages account sales, and makes ail calculations connected with his busi¬ 
ness transactions From this he becomes in regular turn a merchant, with 
one. two, and three partners, and a jobbing and commission merchant " 

Students passing the examinations and completing all the work in this 
department, were promoted to the senior practical department. There 
they undertook more elaborate tasks The offices represented were "the 
post office, railroad and express, exchange brokers, advertising, insurance 
and real estate offices, merchants* emporiums (retail stores) and banks. 

Within the banks the student in turn occupies the position of collection 
clerk, discount clerk, paying teller, receiving teller, first, second, and third 
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IN ADDITION lO paper money, these activities generated 
other items of interest to today’s collectors. Checks can be 
found in a wide assortment of styles and configurations. 



While $20 notes were fairly 
common, many schools issued 
notes In such odd denomina. 
tlons as $3. 



book-k fcp „, lnd cashier Each s.udent is held to a strict accountability for 
neatness, accuracy, and dispatch.’* 7 

tc'l^r ? P T m0r 7;' h ~ aC,ivititS 8 cncra<c< * other items of in- 
erc* to today , collectors. Checks can be found in a wide assortment of 

£ ° m,: 5 ' mplc lnd bljnk - while 0,hers “K be 

ound booklet form Somet.mes all the pertinent data, such as amount 

, , payee, are pnmed on them. Checks like these were produced in cyan- 
nty and used in counting and account reconciliation exercises. 

" 7'? W ' th ''l 0 rC3,iSf . iC qUa, ' ly ° f lhc itcms uscd at colleges, 
C ccks even have training revenue stamps affixed! Revenue and 

postage stamps were necessary so the students would have the experience 
ol purchasing, using and safeguarding them 

In most instances, even denominations of less than SI were printed in 
a paper money format This would have been reasonable during the Civil 
ar era when United States fractional currency circulated, but this form 
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was used before and well after that time, obviously because it was much 
cheaper to produce paper pieces than struck coins. 

In some cases, however, college coins were used. Many of them took 
the form of paper disks, but a few were struck pieces! Because the legends 
are shorter than those on their paper money counterpans, many times it 
is not clear if the pieces were intended as training coins or circulating 
tokens. In either case, they are very interesting. 

Advertising tokens also were produced for the schools Although not 
considered college currency, they are marvelous numismatic items A 
favorite of mine is from the South Bend Business College in Indiana. If 
presented at the time of enrollment, it was good for 55 on any full course! 

Stock certificates and other fiscal documents also were used in the 
schools and occasionally are available to collectors. Scholarship awards, 
which' look like stock certificates, are of interest in their own right, but 
are not nearly as intriguing as the stock certificates themselves, which are 
much more scarce. 

There is one other numismatically related item. The Eastman caralog 
mentions a medal awarded to certain top graduates. Unfortunately, the 
medal is not illustrated, nor is any other information available, but some 
must still exist, just waiting to be found by collectors 

There are several references in the catalog to college current\ having 
“real value." In one instance the value is placed at I percent This jspect 
of the subject seems to have escaped analysis by current collectors and 
researchers. It has always been assumed that college currency had no real 
value at the schools, but the references in the catalog are quite ikar. if 
obscure. Fred Reed is perhaps the greatest enthusiast in researching the 
Eastman colleges He proposes an interesting theory’ that seems to account 
for all variables 

It is quite likely that rather than giving the training money to students 
for their exercises, the school sold it to them at the mentioned 1 permit 
(of face value) rate. This payment would have served several functions It 
would have been a kind of deposit on the return of the notes, which cer¬ 
tainly were not inexpensive for the school to produce, and possihly 
motivated the students to keep very dose account of the money during 
their training (the very lesson the school was attempting to teach) It is not 
stated anywhere, but the theory assumes that students could redeem the 
currency at the same rate at the end of their instruction This would be 
something like playing Monopoly with real money. The theory warrants 
further study by other collectors and comparison with information about 
other schools. 

To some, it might seem that college currency is a very narrow field It 
actually is broad enough to offer something for most collectors At least 
a few hundred schools claim more than 500 different issues consisting of 
several thousand notes. 

The Schingoethc/Shafer book lists issues for 40 states plus the District 



Business 


C^e Currency. 






firn 


Most business colleges printed 
fractional currency in such 
common denominations as I, 

3 and 50 cents. 
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A few schools, such as East¬ 
man Business College, actually 
rtntclr "coins" from brass and 
copper-nickel. 


1234 


of Columbia (the states not listed are Alaska. Arizona. Delaware Hawaii 
Maho, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma. South Dakota. Washington and 
Wyoming). Issues probably ears, for most of these states, which should 
make for fun discoveries in the years to come. It might be possible to find 
college notes from territories as well as states! Indeed, it is all but certain 
that readers have unlisted issues. 

Who collects college currency anyway? Obviously, a few people 
specialize in this area. Beyond that, those who collect obsolete paper 
money routinely include college notes in their acquisitions Usually this 
means the notes are from a particular state or region As a Buckeye. I 

book arrived ^ ' Urn '° ° h '° !CC "° n %vhrn ,he Sch "'g°"he/Sh.ifcr 

o L d ' dn ‘ “ peCI “ f ' nd m - v homc '°wn listed. Even today we have onlv 
.000 people in Pot, Clinton. I didn't expect to find anything from Sam 
dusky (only I miles away) ,hc hook either, hut there H was In w„l, 
Cincinnati. Cleveland and Columbus was Sandusky and many other 
reatively small towns (Delaware. Geneva. Grenville. Mount Union. 
Oberltn and others) If I ever find something from the Buckeye Business 
College bank in Sandusky, I certainly will have to buy it. In fact, it is now 
on my warn list, along with many other unrelated items 
The business college movement was not an exclusively American 
p cnomenon Canada had many similar schools, and the Bank of Canada 
as a large collection of Canadian college notes Collectors on both sides 
of the border enjoy them. Schingotthe and Shafer also list college notes 
for Australia. China, France, Great Britain, Mexico and Indonesia (yes In 
doncs.a) Many more countries must be involved, presenting a real oppor¬ 
tunity for more research ° ' ‘ 

Interestingly, some of our gre.it™ collectors nod ANA members ill 
tended these schools. (I he source of this information is another new hook 
and a personal favor,te. A mm can Nuvmmanc B,.graph ,« by Pete Smith ) 
VugtJ Brand s,tended Chicago's Bryan, & Stratton Business College 
Aubrey Bebce also attended Bryan, & Stratton, although the book does 
not state wh.eh campus. Albert A Grinnell (ANA l ife Member 20) the 
great paper money collector, graduated Iron, the Rochester Business Col- 

MU : h,gh hon : ,R ' a «' or,lin g to Bis biography published in the B Max 
Mehl auction catalog of his collection 

Unfortnnatdy. I have never seen any writings by these gentlemen that 
even hint at then use of training money .„ these business colleges Perhaps 

in then personal mementos. ... lllmml , lalit 

«>mc scrapbooks w„|, Mg,ted 

J he mention ol Grinnell raise, one t,( those interesting tittle questions 
that tantalize and sometimes ft,is,™,,- ,.searchers Sch.ngocilic and SI,.let 
do no, I,st a Rochester Business College. |, u , Eastman^had , c „, 

Rochester tha, issued several types „f college- currency P 

loday. school currency is no, used as it was 100 years ago. but the 
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“SAMPLE NOTES OF small size were used in 1928 to edu¬ 
cate the public about the new style of currency. Examples 
of these issues are well documented in catalogs today/’ 


concept is far from dead,” explains Shafer in College Currency. "In some 
cases, it is only used for play ar home, but many math and business 
teachers still apply the same concepts. The money is seldom distinctive; 
most often it is purchased from companies that supply learning materials 
to schools. Therefore, this currency, which is called “generic,” is of much 
less interest to today’s collectors, but it is still there. Supplemental mate¬ 
rials, such as checks and checkbook registers also are used, and one of the 
newest innovations is the training credit card! 

“Just as collectors of yesterday apparently ignored or were not aware of 
the training money in use at the time, numismatists of today seem to have 
the same attitude toward the modem issues. It is probable that interesting 
issues from the lifetimes of many of today’s collectors have gone unnoticed. 
Sample notes of small size were used in 1928 to educate the public about 
the new style of currency Examples of these issues are well documented 
in catalogs today Schools probably produced their own versions of these 
as training pieces for their students, but they have not been recorded." 

Training monex is not only interesting and fun to collect, but it also has 
almost endless possibilities! 1 hope you can understand some of my new¬ 
found enthusiasm tor college currency—a multifaceted field with some¬ 
thing for everyone • 
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Draughon's Practical Business 
College in Nashville, Tennessee, 
offered instruction In book¬ 
keeping, penmanship, short¬ 
hand, typing and telegraphy. 
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BANK NOTE REPORTER 


W. S. Rosecrans, The Man Behind the Signature; 





■tern*® 




K 


tween Bragg " unilJI lhal ■ l|nw ; 
n\ Federal unit* m regroup and 
reinforce after they discovered 
ihf situation. and lefnrr the 
encwiy ct*uld pin them down. 

The sequence* descrilied — in 
liroadcst term* — act the Blag* 
for the First and Second Bat¬ 
tles of Chickamauga. It • 
I tattle with heavy losiwa - the 
Union Army Inal 16.170 men. 
-and the Confederates 18.454 — 
in two days of fighting. Sept. 
ltt-20. 1863. These losses com- 
2H** of the 


rans was in capture the vital com- 
n tunica lions and transporta- 
"Old tkm hub nf middle Tennessee 
pb he"' front the Confederates. It was 
« it also a vjlal step in the grand 
poii- plan preparatory 


nd among annw pou- p—• *" ,r ~ - \* VV^Jt 

eapiaed hothead. ' «on of Georgia by general 

^uf , General Bragg fell badt £ 

“ ggsg js 

■___frontal assault by the Union 

M. FUn., 

lh , u^suu, 

rignrfbetwMn Ju>» ^ „„ inomcl in („ r . .ccrd, 

ltd June 19. 1893. The . . . k-ined by' tnnans 

jombinaUoM duriOJJ ^ editions that reflect- Kom* 

5S7I ad Itadly nn their abilities - derstar 
secrans-Hyatt, Hna* , n lhe ^ „f Rosecrans. of his 

sum; Roaecrana-Neb- Wm # fWd „, mman d for sirengl 

Rosecran^Morgan thedura uoi, nf the war. nghl * 

ins was. by vocation Kn|tecranB moV ad his forces I hnnta 

* • nf ib * lown * in parl l n * an " 

.nee and opportunity he c<Kj|d make UJM? |lf . Ing . 

n also become a civi ln ly hiB forces. wrong 

architect. c»al and oil fln ^ JJhw band, es- that O 

n, . ne f- *54 pecud Rosecrans to move the the rij 

nd bn of • ll * • dv,K mher way because by doing ao seph I 

c noil W.r which Hitsecrans could join forces f«»r Wr 
.S, Civil War. which Union Generl , Burnsides port f 

tragedy and some- whn weffl npcraling in that it 

,ry to ao many during _t‘ 1 TennetMe . The immediate who v 

I860*i. was the ahaper - t€rnaljnn hack in Washing- lelu t 
u .carrer Uke „ lhat R na*crans'action Mruct 

foderataGfareM during w.s delaying the taking of the |»»k 
frderstefnrceil during lhe Keitels Ume Ut msnd. 


signature as ifegisfer of the 1 
currency, served in that post fi 
31,1893. 

march from Memphis, posed 
another problem, and the Reliel 

calvary had in l*e diverted to 
check them. Reltel actions did 
succeed to the extent that 
Rosecrans* troops in Chatta¬ 
nooga had to Ite put on starva¬ 
tion rations until the reinforce¬ 
ments arrived in October. 

General Grant arrived in 
. mid-October. amfusik personal 
charge-of the situation. Rose- 
crans- was-jluU 
"awaiting, orders' 


subsequent" important com¬ 
mands. But men like Howard 
and Butler were also strongly 
supported ItjTNew Kngland pol¬ 
iticians in the Cuitgress. 

Another ./actor * was that 
Hnsecramr.had heen given the 
Thanks of Congrena by irsolu- 
ilprr nn M*rch_3;iR63 w ror «i*;i 
tinguiahed fillantry and good, 
‘ conduct at the Battle of Mur- 
freeslsios* Tennessee." The 
nn . status nf general had- now gone from 

__ which . ghwv to the pfu». an action that 

meant thak h$ was rued from ponied bo/h harsh and vindic- 
hisTu-ld cr|nimand -• a.Malus live. _ 

lhal he remainednn until June - HnsecranVflamed Grant for 
:10. 1864.. His sulmrdinates t he most par/ in hia downfall. 

Generals Alexander M. Me- irrespective of the events. Col- 
Cook. Thomas* 1~ Crittenden leclojg wiU hnie that hoe'irnnv 
and James JC- NFgley. . werF. .hat the *6 Silver Certificate 
charged with c*»wardice. mis- . nf. Series IK86-1891 features 
romlurl ai\d leaving the field of |{«N«ecrans' signature as Regis- 
IkattU* tail were acquitted). (len- trr helhw.and to lhc.bd l °f 
era! George II. Thoma* was Grant vignette, 
given Rosecrans command as Despite .his command fail- 
Commanding General of the ures. General Rosecrans re- 
Army nf the . Cumlierland. niained popular among the men 
Thomas was also awarded hero he |«j'and among some of his 
Hiatus as "The Rock of Cbicka- follow nffi^efs. His major short- 
■TTai—rrmi coming was perhaps his legend 


ordered reinforcements to maugs" for his performance. 
UiiHt-t-rans* Army from Mem- The Union Army irgroupeo 
phis and Vicksburg. itsell unde/ Grant, and therval* 

Bragg expected Rosecrans l«» ter resulted the Chattanis.ga 
evacuate the city, nm knowing campaign that made the repu¬ 
nt course, lhe true nature of iaiions ol Grant and Sherman. 
Union strategy » n ‘* ,h '* ,,,a K n *' and set the stage for thr mva- 
i ude nf lio«*crans' lailure. For sinn of Georgia bv Sherman, 
example, be hatl n.. wov ol - Rums rans emerge* as. P**r- 

knowing lhal l.mcoln himaell baps. - Is-ing treateil unlatrly. 

was holding midnight strategy considering the cirruniHtances 

meetings in Washington and ol terrain, fkstr communtca- 

whs greatly alarmed over the lions, had weather, and tnr 

turn of events. When hr deter- hard fight pul up by the very 

mined lhal lhe Federals were gmsl Rebel calvary. He. sww 

nm going to leave. Bragg order- his men. and some nirmhen 
isl lhe voung Confederate cal- ol Congress felt that Lincoln 

vurv General J<*e Wheeler to on Grant's advise, had gone us 

cut l he Union lines ol cortimuni- | ir . The Prtfldent had cashier 

cation*. The lirst operation ^ quite a lew. generals hy thi: 

called "Wheeler's Raid" al- time, but none had ls*rn so se 

lirmetl the Contederaie'n mispi- verely reprimanded as- Kiev 

nons that such operations rrans. The cases of O.O. H»J* 

could indeed, at least, harass Hr d and Ben Butler could h 
the Federals. ntetl as examples. Both nw 

Hut the Union reinforce- hail sullrred humiliating m 

nients. including Sherman's .•‘•als, m .thc.llcjd.. Vfl give 


sidr had achieved his objective 
by taking Knoxville and King¬ 
ston. 

Upon learning of what Rnse- 
crans was doing. Bragg did 
almndonChallanisiga and u*ok 
lhe objective ol cutting oil the 
Federals as they emergisl from 
the mountains In other words. 
Rosecrans' Uctical error, based 
in part on p»sir information, 
had changed the advantage 
from the Federals to the Con¬ 
federate* Iwcause the moun¬ 
tainous terrain reused Federal 
(ones to he isolated from each 
other. Isith in communications 
and command functions. 

Hut just as t -Rosecrans had 
made an.etrnr. Bragg s forces 
engaged in a confusing anil 
complex series of maneuvers 
that deprived lhe Confederate 
forces of victory over the is** 
laced Federal units. These fail 
ures ipcluded faulty communi¬ 
cation and citnrdinailon he- 
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From Civil War General to Civil Serv^iu^ 


W» future political and civil 
service career. 

The Grand Army .«£ the Re¬ 
public wan founded officially 
by Benjamin F. Slephenaon in 


Rosecrans came into influ¬ 
ence an leader of the "Western ' 
veteran*, whether they be nom¬ 
inal Democrat*, or nominal 
Republican*. -"free-soiler*." 


Decatur^ iU.- ryrj April 6. 1866. "green hackers." nr whatever, 
but the origin nf jt waa an idea However it munL be_pointed 
developed t nn Sherman'* expe- out that many Uniongeneral* 
dition_ to Meridan. Miaa.. in had political amhitionn during 
Fehruary. 1864. in a discussion and after the conflict, with one 
between Stephennnn (then a goalin mind being the big office 
Major} and- Unibn Chaplain President of the United 
W.J. Rutledge. Stale*. Some possible excep- 

The G.A.R. a stated purpose linn* were General* William T. 
wan to strengthen' the fellow- ' Sherman and Oliver 0. How- 


ship among men who fought to 
preserve the Union, to honor 
those killed in the war. and 
foster patriotic purpose*, such 
a* upholding the Constitution. 
Hut hv 1868. the organization 
had become political: by 1872. 
Political: by 1880. very 'politi¬ 
cal: and by 1888, almost singly, 
a /roup io deny President 
Grover Cleveland re-election. 

The first G.A.R. national 
president Was Stephenson, but 
after-that** the general* took 
over.* >the, most prominent 
among them John A. Ixigan 
who een/Vi as G.A:R: presidehl 
three limej, and was a Republi¬ 
can Congraannan, Senator end 
Vice-Presidential candidate in 
1884. 


ard: the rest, including those 
■ lhai either got elected to the of¬ 
fice. or tried, ranged from 
Grant ta such interesting peo¬ 
ple a* George Armstrong Cus¬ 
ter. Ren Butler and Clinton B. 
Fisk. * 

Those Who wer^ not initially 
interested in politics had poli¬ 
tics introduced to them. Karly 
in 1868. after llnsccrans' heroic 
victory at ^lurfreeslmrn. Hor- 
ace-Creely the editor nf the 
New York Trihunt, and a prom- 
• inent radical member of the Re¬ 
publican party sente writer to 
^.irwwrsJ'a headquarters to 
- sniff him out. The aide was in 
"take his measure from head to 
fool" and to ascertain if he was 


Personalities like . General 


"Sound on .the goose? That is 
would he refuse to listen to any 
I-ogan turned theGXR. inln^ fi**ce that did not provide for 
what many thought waa a polit- the total extinction of slavery." 
»cal organization. And many • The aide Informed editor Gree- 
muca. within and outaide the 1 y that the general waa "sound 
G.A.R., said that polilicaTnr* «»n lhe goose/’but not interest- 
ganixatinn was an appepdagur ed in politics at the time, 
of the Republican Party. The. Uler while "awaiting or- 
charge did nnt hold up jimply •‘ der*:" Rosecrans was sounded 
because all former Union gener- ouCfor being a Vic?Preaiden 
als were not -RepuhlicknspiOil candidate on the 1864 tick 
among ihern being George Mc^ ft.--or at.least to actively, sup- 
Clellan who had run against-port the ticket. Rna^crsn.* de- 
Lincoln imt he election of, 1864^ided. hi* ling that he hrd no 
Others were Winfred .-Sy Haiv. enthusiasm for IJncbln. but he 
eckand Hnsccranjy . -V y. f^rould not -go to the Associa 
Rove rant, role in the G.A.R. UnnS which. McClellan has " 
began when he was- elected meaning he would not support 
president of the California De-'-McClellan. Curiously. his corre- 
parimenl of the Grand'Army nf spondence on political matters 
the Republic. The organization W^^pwielly-with General 
al structure of the G.^J^con- Yimes Garfield, a Republican 
sisted of a nwmnatfMrueCurf wixlJ^Prvsidani of the Un.i- 
with national officers 16 Wash* Al States.' V 

ingtnn. and then the •£'£» "D* -> Hy,thelh& Rosecrans moved 


partments under presidents 
who were jn position-to have 
tremendous control oyer, the 
local lodges, In such a set-up 
the state presidents could con¬ 
trol noe important element In a 
national political,system — the 
vote, nr more precisely the. vet¬ 
eran vpta. 


to California he was strongly 
supported and courted hy the 
Democratic Party.. And out 
West he was a popular General 
The western vnla waa needed 
hy the party, particularly the 
veteran vote: This was because 
the Republican Parly baaed its 
strength nn two main groups. 


Union veterans.and the newly 
freed blacks in the SouLh. A cut 
into the veteran vote, added to 
i he Democrat's city voles 
among immigrants controlled 
. by political machines, farmers * 
and Southerners, would pro-'.' 
vide the Democrats with al 
least even odds at the pnlli ' 
(curiously, even hack then there 
were more'Democrats in num- 
)>er than Republicans among ! 
I he electorate!. 

President Andrew Johnson 
first offered Rosecrans the 
directorship of the San Francis¬ 
co Mint. The General delined- 
ihe offer. Next the Democrats 
offered him the nomination as* 
Governor of California, which 
he a Iso declined. Finally,-he was 
convinced to accept the post nf 
Minister to Mexico. He served 
in that position in 1868-69. 

Rosecrans returned In Cali¬ 
fornia alter his term was up in 
Mexico (Grant, a Republican, 



Another irony for Rosecrans was the affixing of his signa- 

icn Kjr.nl, . Uepuhlican. jj* “ ** C *"- 

had l>een elected President of g* 01 ** A Thomas. Thomas , why served; directly under 
the U.s.1 and Iwcame a civil en- ^seerans at the battle of Chickamauga emerged as the 
Umon hero and was given the nickname 'The Rock of 
Chickamauga," and "commemorated" on the Coin Note ser¬ 
ies; while Rosecrans himself was disgraced as a military 
leader, _ ~ - • 


gineer. and president of the 
Safely Power Company of lx>s 
Angeles. Spurred on hy parly 
interests and the G.A.R.. he 
ran for Congress and was elect¬ 
ed in 1881 and 1883. He chose 
not to run (nr re-eleclinn fnr a 
third term and returned in Cali¬ 
fornia. He liecame a rancher 
and engineer, and member of 
the hoard of regents of the 
University of California. 


fought of all presidential cam¬ 
paign*. 

A strong supporter of Cleve¬ 
land in California was General 
Knaecrana. Rosecrans waa ap¬ 
parently affective In that stale 


Hack in California. Rosecrans Bn d the West in getting out the 
became even more prosperous veteran*’ yi 
in his personal ventures. Hut 


(Breveted Brigadier General 
for war aervice). was a corpora¬ 
tion lawyer, and waa acceptable 
la tbnee who controlled tiw Re¬ 
publican Party. Ha was also the 
candidate of Lh* Grand Army 
of the Republic 



the healed political issues of 
the day were social and eco¬ 
nomic when it came to the 
status of veterans. The G.A.R., 
both nn the national level and 
local level, was right in the mid¬ 
dle nf things. While it was true 
that the national G.A.R. offi¬ 
cers saw organization an a tool 
lor getting the vnie fnr their 
candidates, their concerns fnr 
the need nf veterans pensions, 
soldier and sailors* homes, huri- 
al benefits and *n nn did nnt gn 
away. The average western vet¬ 
eran was even more concerned 
liecause he saw others taking 
advantage nf' the vast land, 
whether it be homesteader, nr 
rich cattle baron: hut he could 
not. liecause. perhaps, the war 
had broken him. mentally, nr 
physically. His was a feeling nf 
genuine need, nr a feeling that 
the government simply owed 
him for his service. 

During this period immedi¬ 
ately after the Civil War. few 
other issues divided the two 
major parlies — a fact that 
would change later, This was 
porticulnrly true in 1880 when, 
appealing in the veteran vole, 
both parlies nominated Inrmer 
generals as their candidates — 
James A Garfield (nr the Re¬ 
publicans and Winfield S Han 
cock (or the Democrats. (Han¬ 
cock is the gentleman nn the S2 
Silver Certifies Lea. Series 1886). 

A third parly, the Greenback 
Party also nominated a former 
general. James B Weaver nf 
Inwa. as its candidate. Garfield 
was elected President, hut wan 
shot by a disappointed office- 
seeker. bringing Chester A. 
Arthur to the Presidency. 

Although President hy acci¬ 
dent. Arthur had a respectable 
term in office, though he failed 
to gain enough political aup- 
pnn fnr rennminatinn by the 


uouc, , . 

w - Cleveland-had run afoul of 

When the political fight was ,he Gr*nd Army of the Repub- 
Grover Cleveland waa lie by not being sympathetic to 


over vi rover v-ieveiana was 
elected President. Upon his 
election. Cleveland appointed, i 
Koeecrana aa Register of the 
Treasury. .... ■ 

According to the. Treasury 
Department. • Lhe-RegiaLer of_ 
the Treasury a duties were. "Tp~ 
receive from official agencies 
all bonds and other public debt 
securities, bblh bearer and reg¬ 
istered. including collateral is- - 
sue of interest coupons, repre- 
senting principal and interest 
nf the public debt when paid 
and cancelled, nr otherwise can- , 
celled and retired and voided, 
for any purpose whatsoever) to. 
audit, hold in custody, and 
make disposition thereof: id re¬ 
cord all bearer securities and 
other contiguous coupons pre- ' 
pared for issue and all such 
securities and coupons retired, 
and to record registered bonds 
issued and retired: to certify to 
the Comptroller General nf the * 
United Stales the clearance of * 
the public debt disbursements 
of the Treasurer of the United’ 
States fnr all redeemed securi¬ 
ties whether paid hy the Treas¬ 
urer direct, nr through the 
Treasurers account." This "job 
description" waa true fnr all 
Registers nf the Treasury, with 
a clause being added that later 
covered the Federal Reserve 
System during the period'in 
which large size currency was 
issued. 


the veterans' reform proposals 
in the areas of pensions,' pay-. 
ment of bounties, bonuses and 
aupport for retirement homes. 
There was alsft-th# matter of 
government patronage, which 
meant to the G.A.R. that veter¬ 
ans would be given preference 
in employment in the govern¬ 
ment service — in some cases a 
veteran would be placed on the 
payroll if he waa honorable and 
simply needed the job. Cleve¬ 
land waa against this last pro¬ 
posal. pointing to the Pendcl- 
ton • Act that < Congress had 
passed in 1882 Which provided 
for merir employment.’ (The 
Pendeltnn Act being passed as 
a result, in part, of Garfield * 
assassination.) 

The Grand Army of the Re¬ 
public went ouL to "get" Presi¬ 
dent Cleveland. "Get'.’ him they 
did. using some of the dirtiest 
Lricka an organization has aver 
used against a publicly elected 
official. One trick waa to spread 
the word that the President 
had heen a "draft dodger" dur¬ 
ing the war. Indeed. Clevolond 
had nnt served during the war. 
even though ha was in his mid- 
Twenties during the period of 
the conflict. He had been a poli¬ 
tician, back in Buffalo, N.Y., 
"serving" in that manner. In 
the heal of the campaign, he 
had difficulty defending his 
lack of valor, eapecially since he 
had been so hostile to those 


Hut it was a political appoint _ ___ _ ^ 

ment mada by Cleveland. Rose- - who had f^ghtTi* lbe cau„ 
crans apparently performed and the flag, 
competently in the position, al Although il was not the age 
h-nm being respected by the of radio or television, end the. 
Washington politicians; G.A.R. did not have control of 

Cleveland ran a firm, honest . the press, ,the organization was 
and conservative adminiatra-- „ able tn carry'nut iU attack well 


linn that gave him a great deal 
of respect. But at the same 
lime he offended powerful in¬ 
terest groups, among them Lhe 


It must have been a bitter pill for Register of the Treasury 
William S. Rosecrans to have to affix his signature to the de¬ 
sign of the Series 1886 S5 Silver Certificate withGrant's por¬ 
trait Rosecrans felt that Grant had worked against him 
during the Civil War to discredit Rosecrans' leadership abil- 


Kepuhlican Party. As far as the Grand Army n( Lhe Republic 
"military" qualification, he met and the tariff protectionists, 
that requirement, for he too Cleveland waa renominated 
hod l#*en a general (brigadier) by ihe Democrats for the elec- 
during the Civil War But ikm of 1888. The Republicans 
Arthur was challenged hy- nominated Benjamin Harrison, 
James G. Bin me of Maine, grandson nf the ninth Presi- 


i ties. 


making his third try for the 
Republican nomination. The 
Democrats nominated Grover 
Cleveland of New York This 
w.-is io Im* line o! tin- MhiiIcm 


dent nf the United Stales. Wil¬ 
liam Henry Harrison. 

Benjamin Harrison, from In¬ 
diana. was from a distinguished 
•"•wily. *>nd n good wnr record 


through the G.A.R. conven¬ 
tions and literature distributed 
trx il* members. The effective¬ 
ness can bfc explained in part by 
. the graphic style of the writers, 
picturing the poor veteran be¬ 
ing deprived of the birthrights 
that he fought for on the battle¬ 
field by an unfeeling leader nf 
the Uninr. "nn worse than those 
nf had spread the seeds of the 
Rebellion." 

Benjamin Harrison wnn the 
election nf 1888. Cleveland, the 

(ROSECRANS. Page 24) 













ROSECRANS, U P. the Republicans rcr.rr; 

(From Page 13)' T* i 1 ”?’ J he Democr *ts rj 

mated Grover Cleveland. 

Democrat, was out but Harri- m ®i" Issue* of the campaign 
son retained General Roaecrans wer * the many controversial 

as Register of the Treasury, measures of Harrison'. _ 

The G.A.R. lobbied for him offi- iatration. together with the de¬ 
eply. but really would have mand for the free and unlimited 
prefemM another. Republican, coinage of silver and the plight 
G.A.R. man. of Midwestern and Western 

Harrison quickly found him- Cleveland won the 

self generally opposing most of *‘^tinn. 
the major programs of his own , a o n9 *^ r * n!l rel * ret * nn June 19. 
party and fhe interest groups 18 ~. 8 ‘* months into the sec- 
that had supported him,-includ- ' 2,, term President Grover 
ing the G.A.R. IBy the way. he c,evel *nd. He had served 8 
was an active member of the ^ C * r . 8, 1 month and 22 days as 
G.A.R. before becoming Presi- , f ,ater Treasury. This 
dent). But he did approve the [? . ® tenure for any of- 

Sherman Silver Dollar Pur- ■ signature to appear on 

chase Act or Legal Tender Act currency from the standpoint 
of 1890 that provided for the in- of lhe P erwn l »«'ng in office 
suing of enough legal tender Perhaps the mnm interesting 
Treasury, or Coin, notes to pur- nnle * that Hosecrans' signs- 
chase -4.500.000 ounces of silver lurw a PP ear on ■re the Treasury 
per month. Notes of'Series 1890-91 as a re- 

c> if._ , , suit of the Legal Tender Act of 

ijsss swss r ■ i£K5r S 

faif 9 _ , * "* notes are Treasury 

T . , , " ntea * P fl f* r currency made 

lhe elect inns for the 1890 legal tender for the primary 
mid-term Congress resulted in purpose of subsidizing the aii 
toe ^Publicans losing their ver interest* (at the t.mel bv 
majority This was due in part placing silver in a defacto ratio 
to the influence of Special inter- with gold as a monetary stan 
eat groups^ including Western- dard of sorts. The note's were 
* r f- , "" er ?- 8nd dissatisfied used for payment of silver bul- 
members of the G.A.R. This bon from the silver miner,, 
change of event* provided with the silver serving as back 
hopes among the Democrats ing- The notes in turn, were re- 


renominat- made the Coin Notes in effect a 
• rennm- commemorative paper money 
..J. The affair. With the exception nf 
the 120 notes, every issue hon¬ 
ors a Civil War General or per- 
Admin- son closely allied with the Lin¬ 
coln Administration during the 
war. » •.>. 

The f 1 note has the vignette 
of Edwin M. Stanton, the 
Yankee Secretary of War under 
both Lincoln and Johnson and 
a "Radical" member of the Lin¬ 
coln cabinet. The *2 note fea¬ 


tures the bust of General 
James McPherson, the hern of 
the UaLLle of Vicksburg: the $5 
notes Tea Lues the head of Rose- 
crans' replacement asonrnman- 
der. General George H. Thom¬ 
as; the SIO features the prnfilr 
of General Philip H. Sheridan 
Iwhn succeeded Sherman an 
Commander in Chief nf the 
Army in 18841: The *20 fea 
lures the head nf John Mar¬ 
shall. fourth Chief Justice of 
the U S Supreme Court, (a de¬ 
parture from the "enmmemnri 
live" nature nf the issues); the 
*50 feature* a profile of Wd- 
liarn H. Seward. Secretary of 
.Stale under both Lincoln and 
Johnson He is best known to- 
day for his purchase nf the 
Alaska Territory, but during 
the era he w«, one of Lincoln • 
strongest supporters, 

On Lhe "big notes, the 1100 
bears the head ’of Admiral 


in.A » R'gUUr'u job, 
though thm former- general 
wosflDimocrat,..' 

Ihey might -regain th* 

Presidency. 

It was this Congress that 
plftsed the Sherman Silver Pur¬ 
chase Act. However, the mat¬ 
ter was not .11 that simple. 
For one thing, the matter was 
put ftyth by the Republicans, 
who wanted to placate the few 
new members of Congress who 
had been elected on euch slates 
•a the Populist and Silver Re¬ 
publican parlies; for with the'" 
support of these parties, the 
Republicans could have a 
working majority’ coalition. 
After Harrison-* term was 





